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‘the more disposed to do this, as it is 
[high time that justice be done to the 
j= | memory of the unfortunate WIFE of this 























King George the Fourth. In their con- 


SS 

= | duct towards that generous and brave 

pA | Queen, the people of England did 
be procegeiey immortal honour; and xd 





** History is the most profitable study that 
“meu of leisure can apply themselves to, 





“in faithful history good men 


“ immortality; and bad men hang as male- 


* factors upon gibbets, exposed to the public | 


* view of the world to all posterity.”—Heron. 





HISTORY 
OF 


KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


Barn-Eim Farm, 4th July, 1830. 
Ow the anniversary of the memorable 
and ever-glorious day, when, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the descend- 


ants of Englishmen resolved to perish | 


rather than be taxed by men not chosen 
by themselves, I announce my intention 
to write and to publish a history of the 
life and reign of the King that now 
lies dead. | shall do this in about eight 
or ten Monthly Numbers, beginning 
on the First day of SeprempBer next; so 
that the First Number of this work 


will go forth on the same day with the | 
Last Number of the Avvice vo Youne | 


Men. The form will be the same; but 
the numbers of the History will be 
larger, contain more paper and more 
print, and will be sold for eight-pence 
instead of stzpenee. I make the num- 
bers larger for the purpose of getting 


the work out the more quick/y, and that | 


it may have some practical effect. It 
is my intention to write and to publish, 
in the same form and manner, a com- 
plete HISTORY OF ENGLAND, for 
the doing of which I have long been 
possessed of the materials. My inten- 
tion was to begin this in September ; 
but this event having occurred, I shall 
Hbezin with this last reign; and I am 


when they are called upon to mourn for 


the death of her husband; now is the 
“ because it contains examples of all sorts: / tiy 
stand as/| 
“marble statues, erected in the temple of | 


time to give them the /rue history of her 
treatment by that husband and _ his 
| Ministers; and to give them the true 
history also of the life and reign of that 
same husband. This, therefore, God 
giving me life and health for the pur- 
pose, I am resolved to do, at the time 
and in the mann@r that I have above 
described. 

But [ shall not let the present month, 
nay, nor the present day, pass without 
exposing the impudent falsehoods with 
which the newspapers teem respecting 
this King, and the transactions of his 
reign. ‘the Morning Chronicle of the 
30th of June, | find, has the following 
passage; and base indeed should I be 
to Iet it pass without a mark of my 
scorn for the authors. It is on the sub- 
ject of Peel’s praises of the late King. | 
| “Sir Ronert Peet, in moving the 
'*f address in the Commons, a/luded to 
'* the blessings we had enjoyed under 
|“ the reign of his late Majesty, observ- 





** ing that ‘in the course of a consider- 
“*able portion of that time during 
€é 


‘ which his late Majesty reigned over 
* the country, we enjoyed the highest 
‘ blessings which are conferred by 
‘peace, and he believed that much 
‘ of the benefits we have derived from 
‘ the mild and beneficent administra- 
‘tion of the laws during that period, 
** were owing to the mild and generous 
‘character of his Majesty himself’; 
‘that ‘we have lived too near the 
‘period of these occurrences, to be 
‘ able to estimate in their full force alt 
* the benefits we have derived from the 
‘mild and beneficent Government of 
‘the late King’; and that, ‘ whether 
‘ in peace or in war, during the whole 
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35 History or Greorer lV. 37 
*“* course of his delegated power, If this fawning feelosofer had | su 
““* whether as Regent or as King, he in the times of Caligula, Nero, or Ki 
*** never exercised, or expressed any liogabalus, he would, I'll engage sof 
** * wish to exercise, the prerogatives of him, have praised them. It is not sc. s I 
“< the King, except for the relief and\a question, whether the ‘late King were i 
*« © the advantage of his people,’ ” ‘a bad husband, or otherwise; it is the be 

Thus far the flattery of Peer, who, | general principle laid down by this} @ l 
though not excusable, is, nevertheless, | sophisticating feelosofer ; it is the prin- Do 


not so very impudent, he speaking ea- ciple, the hellish principle, that a King wh 
officie. But where are we to find words | who is a bad husband is better than one] OF 
to express suitable indignation at the|who is a good one; because “ his ex- Bu 
words of the Scotch feelosofer, who} ample will serve rather as a warning tha 
proceeds thus: “Sir Ronserr Peri!“ than an encouragement.” So, then, a bee 
‘could not with propriety have intro-| King who should be a black-leg, a he 
** duced into his portrait of his late Ma- spendthrift, a gambler, and a cheating to 





a 


“ yesty, the shade as well as the light ;| gambler too, a notorious liar, a false bac 
* but it must be admitted that in what | friend, a breaker of pledges, a drunkard, J We 
Ts 


he did state, he did not depart far|a glutton, and, in short, famed for every J COD 
** from the truth. The character of the| vice, would, according to this Scotch all 
*‘ late reign certainly was mild and | feelosofer, be the best of all possible f W't 
beneficent ; the chief defect, perhaps, Kings ; ‘because his example would To 
‘in the late Kine was his profusion |‘ serve rather as a warring than as ang pre 
“and extravagance. A great deal too encouragement ” ! Bad fathers, then, | 920 


“~ 
* 


- 
© 





** much has, we think, been said as to| must be better than good ones, ‘* be- mil 
‘“* his private relations. With the ex- |‘ cause their example will serve as a fon 
“ ception of the proceedings against the |“ warning.” Bad mothers, adulteresses § is f 
** late Queen, when he allowed his pri- labove all things, are the best of mo- the 
** vate feelings to disturb the tranquillity thers; “because their example will hus 
“of the nation, We do not well see that | serve as a warning to their daughters.” to | 
“the public have anything to do with|The way to have chaste daughters is to § SP 
*< the private life of the King more than | let them know that they have a strumpet I 
“* with the private life of any other in-| for a mother; aye, and to hear their J Wet 
** dividual. Leoro.p, of Tuscany, after- strumpet mother praised at her death. J ™ar 
“ wards Emperor, has been celebrated | This is Brougham’s broad-sheet ; this is J bee 
“throughout Europe as the model of |his “ best possible public instructer.” | 1st 
“* Sovereigns, and yet his mistresses | Sarpanapa.us, or HELI0GABALUS, would a 
“ alin 


were almost as many in number asjhave given a bushel of jewels for a 
“‘ the wives of King So.omon, and his| fee/osofer like this. Such a writer is witl 
offspring in proportion. Great a/low- capable of attempting to justify every § gar 
*‘ ance ought to be made for the situa-|crime known amongst men, not ex-§ One 
* tion of the Royal Family of this coun- | cepting even that of murder. near 
“try, under the tyrannical act which “ Oh ”! says the Doctor, “ but I say, § Wer 
*‘imposes such cruel restrictions on |“ that hisexample will becomeawarning, the 

** their marriage ; and as far as example | “ because people will dislike a King that hou: 
*“‘ goes, conjugal correctness is such a|“ is a bad husband.” And will net people have 
‘strong point in the national morality, | dis/ike a man for being a bad husband? his 

“ that there is very little to be appre-| Will they not dislike a mother for being kind 
** hended on that score from the influence | an adulteress ? And does not the prin- havi 
“* of the Sovereign. The Sovereign who | ciple apply as well to these cases as to clotk 
“is a good husband may, in this coun-| the case of a King? If it be good to § ‘lou: 
try, dispense with many virtues; but,| have a King who is a bad husband, he § S°rts 
“if he be a.bad husband, from his un-| will be better if he be also a bad son, used 
‘* popularity on that score, his example! and best of all if, in addition, a bad@ . th 
“will serve rather as a warning than father! Because, then, he will be sog. Mc 
“ an encouragement.” very ‘ unpopular,” and afford his people] 301 
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“ sons, such as bawds, minstrels, players, 
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such a constellation of warnings. ‘‘ A 
King”, the sophisticating Scotch feelo- 
sofer says, ‘“‘ may, if he be a good hus- 
** band, dispense, in this country, with 
** many virtues.” That is to say, if he 
be but @ good husband, he may safely be 
a bad “ King.” Now in the first place, 
Doctor Buack may know of good men 
who are bad husbands ; | never yet knew 
one, in the whole course of my life. 
But do we find, has it ever been found, 
that a man’s being a goud husband has 
been an apology for any offence that 
he may have committed? Do we sell 
to a good husband cheaper than to a 
bad one ? We deem his character better; 
we deem him more worthy of trust and 
confidence ; and so we ought ; but as to 
all matters in which we have concerns 
with him, we judge him by his acts. 
To say that men will suffer quietly op- 
pression from a king because he is a 
good husband, is to say that they do not 
inind the bite of the viper, because it is 
fond of its mate. In short, the position 
is false; and there is no foundation for 
the assertion, that a man’s being a good 
husband has a tendency to enable him 
to be, with impunity, bad in other re- 
spects. 

If this doctrine of the Scotch Doctor 
were true, what a shame that for so 
many ages writers and orators have 
been abusing poor Heliogabalus, for 
instance. 
monster; this beast-like Emperor, used 
balm in his lamps, filled his fish-ponds 
with rose-water, wore the most costly 
garments, never wore any garment but 
once, and changed his women pretty 
nearly as often as his dress. His feasts 
were the most expensive: being near 
the sea, he would have no fish in his 


10TH Juty, 1830. 


This man, or, rather, this| 


38 


“and such like.” At the end of about 
two years and eight months, this 
wretch was killed by his own soldiers, 
dragged through the city and cast into 
the ‘Tiber, like adog. How cruel and 
unjust ! For, according to Doctor Black, 
he was the very man of all men to be an 
Emperor, giving so many warnings to 
his people, and those warnings so very 
striking. The people must necessarily 
detest him; he must necessarily be un- 
popular; and, therefore, his example 
must necessarily operate as a warning 
to his people; and yet, Suetonius calls 
him a monster. Again, therefore, I say, 
that to Heliogabalus, Doctor Black 
would have been a perfect treasure. The 
Romans had, apparently, no “* hest pos- 
sible public instructer,” and, therefore, 
poor Heliogabalus has been cursed in- 
stead of praised for so many genera- 
tions. 

But if bad example in a King is to 
have such an excellent effect upon the 
morals of his people; if his being a bad 
husband have a tendency to make him a 
better King, what a blessing it must be 
if all the parsons were bad husbands ! 
What a fine thing to see every parson 
ofa parish kicking his wife out of doors 
and sending fellows to hunt her about 
the country! This would certainly 
make the parson unpopular; and then 
his ‘‘ example would act as a warning to 
his parishioners.” If good in the par- 
son, good to a certainty in the heads of 
families in the parish. The father of 
each family being a bad husband, must 
be a prodigious blessing ; for it would 
make the children hate him to a cer- 
tainty, and therefore his example would 
act as a warning. So that, we come to 








this at last ; here we have the upshot of 


house; being far from it, he would 'the Doctor's doctrine, if I had a son 
have every variety of fish; his buildings, | addicted to drunkenness, the way to cure 
his furniture, were of the most costly | him would be, to let him see me, daily, 


kind; he made himself a high tower, 
having the boarded floor covered with 
cloth of gold, and bordered with pre- 
cious stones; he passed his time in all 
sorts of effeminancies and viees; he 
used, says the historian, “ to prefer to 
“the best advancements in the com- 
“ monwealth, the most worthless per- 





' beastly drunk myself. I remember the 


time when the feelosopher actually 
praised sluttishness and filthiness in 
houses; he has several times put forth 
things nearly as contrary to common 
sense ; but his present doctrine is truly 
damnable: disgraceful to the press and 
disgraceful to the country in which the 


| senate are printed and published, 
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History oF Grorce IV. 40 


The Doctor chooses to say that the! The Doctor, ingenious in finding ex- 
Emperor Leroronp was _ regarded | cuses, says, that “* ‘yreat allowances” are 
throughout Europe as a model of Sove-|to be made for the English Royal Fa- 
reigns, though he was a very bad hus- | mily, on account of the “ eruel law” 
band. I question the Doctor's authority. lw hich restrains them as to free choice 
It is very easy for him to say this of the | {in marriage. Now, in the first place, 
Emperor Leopold. Ihave lived in the | what is that cruel law? It is this: that 
world as long as the Doctor, and I never | | they cannot marry, legally, withont the 
in my whole life heard this profligate | consent of the reigning king. This ap- 
fellow’s name mentioned with honour. | | plies to all persons whatsoever who are 
So that this argument of experience is | under age; and, in every case where 
not worth a straw: we know nothing | there is considerable property, we know 
about this Emperor Leopold; all the | | well that, in effect, the father has a con- 
Sovereigns that we do know any thing | trol over his children in regard to their 
of, and who are of this character, afford | marriage; and that if they marry 
us no reason for believing that the Em- | against his will, thev suffer for it in one 
peror Leopold wasa model to be imitated. | way or another ; and yet, I believe, that 

There is another position of the Doc- | few persons are to be ‘found so destitute 
tor, the truth of which I deny ; nameaty, of sense and of principle as to attempt 
that the public have “ nothing to do| _to justify a profligate life in woman or 
With the private life” of a king anv}in man, merely because the father or 
more than with that “ of poe men.” the mother has exercised their power 
Suppose I were to grant that we have either in refusing or assenting to the 
nothing to do with it more than with! marriage of the parties. We do not 
that of other men? ‘The Doctor would make these “ great allowances” in com- 
not gain much by such assent on my| mon life; and. still less ought we to 
part; for the public have a great deal make them with regard to the children 
to do with the private character of every |of kings, who are maintained at the 
man, if that man be to be kept by the | public expense, and whose duty it is to 
public. Have the public nothing to do, restrain themselves from doing any 
pray, with the private character of ma-/|thing injurious to the public morals. 
gistrates, judges, parsons ; and, in short, | They are maintained ina life of ease, 
with that of all persons employed and splendour, honour, enjoyments of every 
paid by it. Shall a man sit upon the description: they have no cares, either 
bench and punish people for drunken- for the present or the future. Bad _ sea- 
ness, swearing, bastardy, when he is a sons, loss of trade, none of the changes 
notorious drunkard, swearer, and bas- | and chances of life affect them ; if they 
tardizer himself, and shall the public be have children, they are at once prov ided 
said to have nothing to do with his pri- | for on the moment of their birth ; free 
vate character; or, is his bad character, ' from taxes, free from tolls; free to go 
like that of a king, to act as a warning, | whither they like ; the whole country 
and, therefore, to be deemed a good to lies open before them, and all its good 

the community? This is monstrous | things are at their command ; end. i is it 
dectrine, indeed. What! here we have too much in return for all this, that they 
a king maintained at an expense truly | refrain, by compulsion, if not otherwise, 

prodigious ; we are to deem his person | from contracting matrimonial alliances, 

sacred; we are to deem every word the effect of which might be to disturb 
that comes from his lips gracious; he is the peace of the country ; and are they, 
to issue a proclamation enjoining on us merely because they are thus restrained, 

to abstain from vice and immorality ; he | to lead a life of profligacy and prostitu- 
is tv call on all who are ia authority un- | tion; and are there to be found best pos- 
der him to punish us for our inmorali- sible public instructers to apologize for 
ties and vices; and yet we are to be their leading such life? ‘The Doctor al- 
told that we have nothing at all to do w ays forgets one thing, and that is, that 
with his private life ! | princes and princesses are not compelled 
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to continue to be princes and princesses ! 


There is no law (for that would be a 
cruel law indeed) to compel them to 
continue fo be princes and princesses. 
If they do not like the law that inter- 
feres with their matrimonial affairs, 
there is no law to compel them to re- 
main under its power. They may be- 
come citizens of other states whenever 
they choose. There is, therefore, no 
force. 
give their assent tu the conditions on 


which they are treated as princes and prin- | 


cesses. ‘Therefore, there are no allow- 


ances to be made for them more than for | 


the rest of man and woman kind. Tam 
not saying or insinuating that they 
themselves put forward a claim to such 
allowances, or that they stand in need of 
any such apology as that which the 
Doctor offers ; but I object to the prin- 
ciple which he lays down, and which no 
man can attempt to maintain without 


using arguments the result of which | 


must be that, in order to maintain the 
morality of the nation, you must get rid 
of every thing belonging to royalty. If 
the Doctor have this conclusion in view, 
that isanother matter ; only it would be 
better were he frankly to avow it. 

But there is another part of this eulo- 
gium of Peet, and this seconding of the 
Doctor, which we must by no means 
overlook. Peel tells us that we have 
enjoyed great blessings during the reign 
of the late King; that that reign, in- 
cluding the Regency, was glorious, with 
regard to affairs abroad, and mild and 
beneficent with regard to the people, 
and this mildness and beneficence was 

wing tothe mild and generous character 
of the King. Broucuam, upon the same 
occasion, said that which I must give 
in his own words; for nobody can ex- 
press his meaning so well as himself, or 
rather twistup a meaning insuch aman- 
ner as for it to look three or four ways 
at once. He is reported to have said, 
“ that the reign of his late Majesty had 
been one of uncommon briiliancy ; and 
he begged leave to say, in his humble 
opinion, that according to his sense of 
that reign, in as far as regarded the 
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maintenance of peace, that his Majesty 


While they remain they tacitly | 


“ had presided with a firm and well-re- 
‘© gulated and salutary mind over the im- 
“ portant duties he had to discharge, in 
‘* relation to the internal policy and con- 
** dition of the country.” 

| What he may mean by a salutary 
| mind I cannot tell, unless it mean to ex- 
press at once a hope of being Lord 
|Chancellor and a fear of not being it. 
However, if this mean any thing, taking 
it altogether, it means that the King’s 
reign, including the Regency, was bril- 
liant with regard to foreign nations and 
| the reputation of the country, and that 
it was prosperous with regard to our 
‘domestic concerns. ‘These are the two 
propositions expressed by this great 
‘mouthful of words ; and every man of 
‘common information must know, that 
'they are both FALSE ; and, as old El- 


| lenborough said in his place in the House 


of Lords, false as hell. Doctor Black 
backs the falsehoods of Peel, and asserts 
that ‘ certainly his Majesty's reign was 
mild and beneficent.” ‘The best way to 
put down falsehoods like these is to re- 
cite, just to state shortly, a few.of the 
transactions of this reigu and Regency. 
The Regency began, in fact, in 1810. 
So that we have had just twenty years 
of this mild and beneticent government, 
mildness and beneficence, Peel says, 
arising from the mild and generous cha- 
racter of his Majesty ; in great part, at 
any rate: doubtless a part of the mild- 
ness and beneficence must have been as- 
cribable to those kind souls LKilenbo- 
rough, Gibbs, Percival, Jenkinson, Can- 
ning, Addington, the Scotts, Castle- 
reagh, and so forth; but Peel insists 
that the mildness and beneficence of 
ithe reign ought chiefly to be ascribed 
;to the mild and generous character 
jof his Majesty. Suppose, then, we 
}state a few facts, which even Peel and 
‘his desperate Scotch backer-on will 
|not attempt to deny. Suppose we state 
|a few of such facts; suppose we call up 
| before us some of the proofs of the 
}mildness and beneficence of the reign, 
|just stepping back a little into a few 
years before the reign began. In short, 





| let us put upon paper, without much re- 
prosperity of the country, and the long | 


gard as to the order in which they stand, 


‘some notorious facts relative to the life 
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and reign of this King, beginning at the; starved to death within a very short 
time when he became ofage ; and let us| distance of these palaces. 


number these facts or propositions, so 


8. ‘That with regard to mildness, the 


that we may refer to them, if necessary, jails have seldom been, until very lately, 


another time. | 

1. ‘That, when he became of age, in 
1783, he had an allowance from his 
father out of the Civil List, of fifty) 
thousand pounds a year, more than eight | 
times as much as is allowed to the chief 
magistrate of the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

2. That, in 1787, his father applied 
to the Parliament to pay off debts which 
the son had contracted ; that his Ma- 
jesty the then King told the Parliament 
that he had a well-grounded expectation 
that the Prince would avoid contracting 
any debts in future ; and that the Prince 
had given him the fullest assurances of 
his determination to confine his future 
expenses within the income. 

3. That, hereupon, the Parliament 
voted the sum of one hundred and sixty- 


without containing scores of men shut 
up for imputed libels on the King or 
his Government; that many men have 
suffered most severely for imputed libels 
on himself personally; that amongst 
these, Messrs. Leigh and John Hunt 
were imprisoned for a long period; 
had each a heavy fine on his head, and 
being two brothers, and it being neces- 
sary for them to communicate together 
in order to carry on their business, they 
were shut up during the whole time in 
separate jails, as a proof, no doubt, of 
the mildness and generosity of the 
reign. 

9. That, during this reign, including 
the Regency, the new Treason-law was 
re-enacted ; the law making it death to 
seduce soldiers was re-enacted; the 
Corn-bill, that odious monopoly was 





one thousand, one hundred and nine 
pounds, to pay off the debts, the King 
having assured the Parliament that this 
should be the last application of the 
kind. 

4. That, in 1795, another application 
was made to Parliament to pay off an- 
other mass of debts, amounting to six 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand, eight 
hundred and ninety pounds ; and that 
this sum was voted also; but in con- 
nexion with, and making part of, a mar- 
riage seitlement. 

5. That he was married in the month 
of April, 1795; and in the next year, his 
wife and he lived in separate houses, 
and had separate establishments. 


6. That, in 1820, his wife was prose- | 


cuted bya bill of pains and penalties, 


the proceedings in and the result of 


which Peel and Doctor Black include, 

doubtless, amongst the instances of the 

mildness and beneficence of the reign. 
7. That one million and a half of 


money has recently been voted out of 


the taxes for the purpose of building 
and of altering palaces, while the na- 
tion is in a state of the deepest distress, 
while the Irish people are in a state ap- 
proaching to absolute famine, and while 
several persons have been actually 


enacted ; the law making it transporta- 
tion for seven years for being in the 
inight in pursuit of game was enacted, 
j and most rigidly enforced, giving to 
| the magistrates themselves the power 
;at the Quarter Sessions to transport 
men for seven vears for this offence. 

10. That, during this mild and bene- 
'ficent reign, the new trespass-law was 
| passed, enabling any justice to send a 
'manto jail for merely setting his foot 
,on another man’s land; but if a tres- 
| passer came with dogs, horses, guns, 
| being a qualified man, the injured party 
-could rot touch him, no justice had 
| power over him, and the suffering party 
| must seek redress by an action at law. 
li. During this reign, an act was 
‘passed to make it felony to take an 
apple from atree, and to make the 
party liable to all the pains, penalties, 
and infamies of felony. Very mid and 
beneficent, to be sure ! 

12. That, in 1817, a mild and bene- 
ficent law was passed to empower the 
Ministry to seize on whomsoever they 
chose to suspect of treasonable inten- 
tions ; to shut them up in what jail 
they pleased, and in what dungeon they 
pleased, and to keep them there as long 
as they pleased, debarred of the use of 
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45 10TH 
pen, ink and paper, and of the sight of 
parents, children, relations, and friends ; 
and this, too, without being confronted 
with their accusers ; without being in-| 


formed of the nati re of their offence; | 


and without being allowed to be br ought | s 


out by a writ of Habeas Corpus; that! 


scores of men were thus shut up, after 
being dragged from their homes and 
from their families by force; that many 
of them lost their health in the horrid 
dungeons, some of them their lives, 
and that all of them were ruined, find- 
ing when they were turned out of the 
jails their business gone and their fami- 
lies starving. 


That none of these men were! 


ever brought to trial, nor ever informed 
of the cause of their imprisonment and 
sufferings ; that amongst these men, 
was Mr. Ocpen, a printer of Manches- 


ter; a man of spotless character and | 


life ; a man who was upwards of seventy 
years of age, and who by his own in- 
dustry and care had brought up a fancily 
of twenty children ; that this man was 
forced from his hom xe, had heavy irons 
put upon him, was, thu s ironed, jolted 
uton the coach to London; was toszed 
from the coach with such violence as to 
cause his bowels to descend below their 
proper place; that in this state he was 
crammed into a dungeon; that when 
found in the morning by the keeper 
after a night of inexpressible sufferings, 
a suryeon was sent for; that the sur- 
geon opened his body; that he actually 
had his intestines in his hands; and 
that by a sort of miracle his life was 
preserved, That after this he was kept 
in jail for a year; never made acquaint- 
ed with his offence; and when, ut last, 
turned out to find his way two bundred 
miles to his ruined home, he heard Can- 
ning, then one of the Ministry, and 
since a Prime Minister in this reign, 
‘all him, by way of jest (in the House of 
Commons), “ the revered and ruptured 
Ogden”; at which, as the reporters of 
the debates of the mild and beneficent 
House say, the House burst out into a 
loud and general roar of laughter. 

14. That, when these imprisoned men 
complained of their treatment; when 
they went to seek redress, they found 


JULY, 


unarmed ; 


1830, 


that a law had been passed, a beneficent 
law, to bear harmless who might 
have overstepped even the imprison 
— law itself. 

That, in 1819, the people as- 
sai at the town of Manchester to 
petition for a Parliamentary Reform ; 
that they had committed no act of vio- 
lence whatsoever ; that they were totally 
that they consisted in part of 
women and children; that they were 
attacked by soldiers, under the direction 
of justices; that some were killed and 
some wounded, amounting in the whole 
to about five hundred persons ; that no 
‘redress was ever obtained by any of these 
persons; that Sidmouth thanked the sol- 
diers, in the name of the King for their 
conduct on that day; and that the par- 
son-justice who was the head magistrate 
on the oceasion, soon afterwards zot the 
living of Rochdale, worth about two 
thousand pounds a-year, in addition to 
a great living which he already had in 
Yorkshire. 

16. That, in the same year, 1819, six 
Acts were passed: one for disarming a 
part of the people ; another to prevent 
them from assembling together in cer- 
tain cases; but the main object of these 
Acts was to suppress the free circulation 
of thought by the means of printing. 
The detail of the provisions will come 
another time. Suflice it here to say, 
that one Act provides that before a man 
begins a periodical publication undcr the 
name of a new spaper, or under any other 
name, if published daily or weckly, he 
shall give bail for the payment ofany fine 
that may be imposed upon him fur any 
libel that he may write or publish. ‘The 
other Act empowered the judges to 
banish for life any one who might pub- 
lish any thing having even a tendency 
to bring any of the royal family or either 
we of Parliament, into contempt. 

That, thinking that this may 
to for the present with regard to the 
mildness and beneficence of the reign ; 
not omitting, however, to mention the 
mild and beneficent Act by which the 
Irish are transporied without judge or 
jury, if found out of their houses for hf- 
teen minutes at one time between sun- 
set and sun-rise; not forgetting this in- 
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stance of extreme mildness, I will pro-| 
ceed to speak a little of the * prospertly” 
of the reign. 

That, in 1815, the Corn-bill was 
passed on account of the distress of| 
the farmers and landlords ; that in! 
1516, and from that time to the year} 
1817, the country was in a state of} 
very great distress; that in 1922, the| 
people of England were called upon 
by this verv King to contribute to- 
wards the relief of the starving people 
of Ireland; that in that same year, the 
distress of agriculture was so great in 
Eogiand as to spread ruin from one end 
of the country to the other; that in| 
1825 there was a panic which destroyed | 
a hundred country banks, and plunged 
hundreds of thousands of persons into | 
misery ; that at this very moment, agri- | 
culture is in the deepest distress in 
England; manufactures absolutely gone 
in the western counties, and declining | 
everywhere. ‘Thousands of men of pro- | 
perty fleeing from the country to add to | 
the wealth and strength of our rivals ; 
and as to Ireland, at the very moment 
when the King was yielding his breath, 
the bullets of his soldiers were entering | 
the bodies of his starving subjects at | 
Limerick. 

19. That this may do for the 
with regard to the “ mildness, ’ the “ be- 
neficence,” and the “ prosperity ; ” and 
that it will only remain for us at this 
time to say a word 
**elory’’ and the “ brilliancy” of the late 
reign and Regency. ‘That being willing 





to zive the King credit for the whole of | 


the French war, if Peel and Brougham 
have a mind to have it for him, I am 
willing to confess that, if it be glory to 
beat France with the assistance of 

million of foreigners, paid with our bor- 
rowed money ; if it be glory to beat a 
French army with ten armies, each more 
numerous than that of the French; if 
this be glory, and if it be glorious to 
have scattered the French museums and 


to have beheld the affair of Marshal) 


Ney, then there is this glory to boast of ; 
and that if it be glorious to see Russia 
overrun 


vade Africa ; to see the French in Cadiz ; 


llistony OF GroRGE 


‘of this 
‘amongst the belligerent exploits. 


| the matter: he did beat them; 


present, | 
|war: he began it ; 


or two about the | 


Turkey, to see the French in=| 99, 


to see the Americans in Florida and in| than during the war against France ; ; 
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Mexico, and see them upon the eve of 
ejecting us from the West Indies alto- 
gether ; ifthese things be glorious. then 
was the reign glorious of the husband of 
the unfortunate Queen CaroLine. 

20. That, however, as to the ‘ bril- 
liancy” of which Mr. Brougham is 
pleased to talk; as to the *‘ uncommon 
brillianev’”’ of the reign, this gentleman, 


\who, according to the saying respecting 
‘him amongst the Reporrers, is ‘all jaw 
and no judgment,” 


seems to me totally 
to have overlooked one little transaction 
reign; one little transaction 
From 
his expressions it is manifest that when 
he speaks of brilliancy he alludes to the 
glory ack juired by his late sovereign in 
St. James’s Park and on the Serpentine 
River. Those affairs were certainly 
brilliant ; for they cost, broken lamps 
and all, three hundred thousand pounds, 
|to come out of the sweat and bones of 
this stupid people. The King did beat 
the Yankees on the Serpentine River, 
say the Yankees what they will about 
but, then, 
they had their victories in return: and 
beat his armies and navies they did, and 
thrash them as long as thrashing was 
good. 
21. That this was the late King’s own 
his father had no- 
thing to do with it: I wrote him several 
letters and warned him of the conse- 
quences, before he got into the war. I 
foretol d all that happened, and yet he 
went to war; he plunged into a war, 
which eonef his Lords of the Admiralty 
said, was “ to depose James Madison,” 
and which war, besides the heavy 
oe besides all the thumping and all 
the disgrace, added seventy-five millions 
to the national debt, half as much as the 
American war of his father. 1 told him 
before he entered into that war ; I told 
him that his armies and his fleets would 
be beaten: I told him that he would 
create a navy by the very effort he was 
making to prevent it ; I told him all the 
consequences ; and those consequences 
are now come. 
That, 
important 


during that war, much 


' more battles were fought 
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49 1Orn JULY, 1530. 50 
for that in the American war we had to! tain their station, will be compelled to 
fight for our reputation at sea ; we had obtain redress on behalf of France, for 


to maintain our character if we could ;|the wrongs done to her by England. 





the enemy triumphed over us; and, | 


now, so long as this Parlisment shall 
remain unreformed, so long will the 


sceptre of the seas be out of the hands | 
of ag and. 

That the late reign has sunk the 
pe ral of England more than any 
other since the country has gone by 
that name; that no nation now pays 
any regard to her interests or her 
wishes ; none fears her; none hopes 
any thing from her ; she has become a 
cipher. It is manifest that the Bour- 
bons now feel the effects of the weil- 
known feebleness of England, or, ra- 
ther, the Government of England. The 
French people see that our Government 
cannot stir hand or foot to aid the Bour- 
bons ; they see us smitten with poverty; 
they understand our situation thorough- 
ly; they know that we cannot stir ; 
they know that we even dare not talk 
about stirring against them; they see 


Their real offence against the French 
people is, their preferring the interests 
(of the Enelis h Government to that of 
their own ‘people : this is their real of- 
fence; and they must change their con- 
duct, or come and live again under the 
protection of the Government which is 
so fond of them, and whom they so 
much love. 

24. That this is a great feature in the 
late reign; for, it is not the beginning 
of a thing that enables us to judge of 
it, but the end of that thing. A con- 
test between nations or between parties 
is like atrial at law: we are not to look 
so much at the manner in which it 
begins; that is of little importance 
‘compared with the end. A cause may 
‘be very brilliant at the opening, and 


|very gloomy at the verdict. In the 
,casé between France and us, one side 
only has been yet heard. We have to 


receive the verdict by-and-by ; and that 


our Government without money enough | will be to surrender those conquests of 
to carry on the aflairs of peace: they| which we have made such a boasting ; 
heard Barina say that we could not! and if we had a minister that were wise, 
have two campaigns without making |he would begin surrendering in time 
paper-money a legal tender : they know | 





all this ; 
for them 
submit to their will ; 


and, for my part, | 


I should not be at all surprised, to see | i 


them compel the Bourbons to demand 


from us the restitution of the Mauritius 
and the other French possessions which | 


we squatted down upon while we were 
pretending to deliver France. 
French people have not forgotten the 


Museums ; they have not forgotten the | 


tribute which we made them pay ; they 

have not forgotten that it was the 

Bourbons who made these bargains 
be] 


with us, and they have not forgiven the | 


Bourbons for making those bargains. 
They ascribe every attempt to injure | 
their country to a connivance between 
the Bourbons and our Government.|u 
Hitherto these have certainly been pull- 
ing together, and the present French 
Ministry really seem to be little more 
than a branch of the mother concern. 
This will now, in all probability, be no 
longer the case. The Bourbons, if they 
hold their power, or, rather, if they re- 


they know that now is thetime | 
to compel the Bourbons to | 


The 


and without being forced. 

25. That the glory and brilliancy of 
the late reign will not, however, end 
‘here: there will be humiliation enough, 


in this way ; but, the great humiliation 


search, to which we are to come, mind, 
unless we hare a Parliamentary Reform, 
and a total renovation of the govern- 
ment. I have been foreboding this for 
twenty years; ail things seem working 
together to produce it ; and I thank God 
that there is no possibility of avoiding 
it, except by the means of a Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The French know 
our situation well; the Americans, the 
| Russians, all know it well ; they see the 
igreat big empire with its Scotch im- 
_perial yard and bushel, squatting about 
upon islands too many, and they will 
tuke those islands away ; they will not 
suffer haughtiness, insolence, and in- 
justice, at the hands of impotence. It 
is bad enough to suffer them at the 
hands of power ; but, from the hands of 
impotence, nobody will suffer them. 
Thus, I have said enough for the 
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present, with regard to the late King 
and his reign. I will do full justice to 
both before I have done with them. 
Pert says, “we are too near to the! 
“ blessings enjoyed under his Majesty’ S| 
* mild and beneficent sway to enable, 

* us duly to estimate them” ' What, too | 

near? Why then, a man can judge best | 
of a bottle of wine, I suppose, a year or 

two after he has drunk it. Poor Ogden, | | 
for instance, was, while in the dungeon | 

in Horsemonger Lane, too near to Sid- 

mouth’s blessings to be able duly to 

estimate them. The starving Irish are | 
too near to the blessings of beneficent |‘ 
sway; and the poor Queen was a great | 

deal too near to the mild and beneficent | 
treatment which she received to be able 
duly to estimate it. She should have 
lived thirty or forty years longer and 
then she would have been better able 
to judge of the real character of the 
proceedings against her. A trial of any 
sort in a court of law must be much 
more likely to end in justice when the 
transactions to which it relates have all 
taken place many years before. In| 


' 





short, this is the old cant of the rascally | “ 


rabble of mercenary writers who are | 


hired to keep silence while the facts 
are fresh in the minds of the people. 
“ Too near,” indeed! How can the 
narrator of transactions and the de- 
seriber of character be too near to the} 
transactions and the actors? this 
monstrous! When a witness swears in 
reference to a written memorandum, he 
ought to be told that, to make it good 
for any thing, it must have been written 
long and long after the occurrences took 
place. ‘Too near, indeed, to write aj 
alse history, and make it pass for 
truth ; but not too near to write a true 
history. There is something so mon- 
strous in the idea that those of one 
generation are to write the history of 
those of another generation. 1 will) 
dissipate all this cant: if it please God! b 
to give me life and health, | will drive | 
this cant out of use; this lying, cheating, 
this base cant; I will let the nation see 
that we are nota bit too near to the 
blessings conferred by this King, to be 
able to estimate them. We shall have 
lies enough about him: plenty of his- 
tories in praise of him; but from me, 
his memory will get that which will 
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t 


stick to it: and so for the present, I 
bid this subject farewell. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





| DISSOLUTION or PARLIAMENT. 


On Thursday,the 29th of June,the fol- 
lowing message was delivered to the two 
Houses of Parliament from the King :— 


* WILLIAM, R. 

“The King feels assured that the 
“* House of Lords entertains a just sense 
“ of the loss which his Majesty and the 

““ country have sustained by the death 
“of the late King, his Majesty’s la- 
“ mented brother, and that the House 
of Lords sympathises with his Majesty 
“in the deep affliction in which his 
‘“* Majesty is plunged by this mournful 
“event. The King having taken into 
*“‘ his serious consideration the advanced 
* period of the Session, and the state of 
“‘ the public business, feels unwilling to 
“recommend the introduction of any 
* new matter, which, by its postpone- 
ment, would tend to the detriment of 
“the public service. His Majesty has 
“‘ adverted to the provisions of the law 
“ which decrees the termination of Par- 
‘liament within an early period after 
‘ the demise of the Crown, and his Ma- 
* jesty being of opinion that it will be 


- 
- 


| most conducive to the general con- 


‘ 


.- 


venience and to the public interests of 
the country to call, with as little de- 
lay as possible, a new Parliament, his 
Majesty recommends to the House of 
Lords to mike such tersporary pro- 
vision as may be requisite for the 
public service in the interval that may 
elapse between the close of the pre- 
sent Session and the assembling of a 
* new Parliament.” 
Upon the address in answer to this 
re there was a good deal of de- 
ating in the House of Lords, and in 
t’other place too ; and, finally, divisions 
took place in both Houses in favour of 
the Ministers. I should have been 
puzzled to know what this message 
meant ; for why should the matter, if 
introduced, be postponed? why might 
not the Parliament sit till it had decided 
on the matter * why not sit for a couple 
of months longer? I have known it sit 
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53 10ra Jory, 1830. 54 
till nearly the end of August ; and the|to remain in this country, in order to be 
weather is not so very hot, 1 am sure. | made Regent, or to be placed at the 
The truth is, the Minister had two | head of a Regency, in case of the death 
great questions to bring forward, which | of the late King ; for, observe, there 
must have been brought forward if the | was no objection on his part to go to 
Parliament had continued to sit; | Greece, until it was discovered that the 
namely, the Civil List and the Regency late King was seriously ill. When that 
for, if this King were to die to-morrow, | was discovered ; and when it was daily 
there would be neither King nor reign- to be expected that there would be but 
ing Queen ; but an infant, and she, too, one life, and that a tolerably aged one, 
without a Regency. ‘The Parliament | too, between the reigning King, and an 
must be dissolved within six months ; infant not twelve years of age, it would 
and, for the purposes just mentioned, it | become absolutely necessary to appoint 
must be called together again as soon i Regency. All at once we saw a for- 
as re-elected. Our Prime Minister, | midable opposition arising against ‘the 
therefore, pretty closely pressed by his | Duke of Wellington, amongst those 
antagonists, whose patience in waiting who had been rather friendly to him than 
for good things seems to be nearly worn | otherwise. 
out, thought it better, I suppose, to} It is manifest that this party, which 
stand his chance with a new Parliament | we must still call the whigs, were con- 
than with this old one; and then, he fident that the present King would have 
gets rid of his Irish stamp duties and nothing to do with the Duke and his 
of all the difficulties ; of all the motions Ministry ; but they had still a dread in 
and lotions and potions that the divers; their minds with regard to the feeling 
doctors were preparing for him and towards them of the Duke of Cumber- 
friend GovLnourn. ‘land, who would naturally be at the 
‘To the public this is a matter of no|head of the Regency, if not the sole 
consequence at all; not the least in life.' regent, in case of a second. demise of 
It is of far less consequence to this the crown, during the infancy of the 


nation than is the weather of this one; Princess, who is at. present the pre~ 


day, for that is wanted io be fine, in or- sumptive heiress. Therefore, they were 
der that I may have the weeds killed in | preparing beforehand for the security 
a field of mangel-wurzel, and that kill-| and durability of that power and those 
ing is of a vast dealmore importance to | emoluments after which they had been 
the whole English nation, than is this | hungering and thirsting so long. The 
matter of speedy dissvlution or deferred | King has disappointed them : he keeps 
dissolution. But there is a matter con-| the Ministry as he found it; 





; and here 
nected with this; namely, the RE-| let us have a word as tothe prudence of 


so doing. It was thought that the Duke 
of Wellington must have given him 
mortal personal offence, previous to his 
resigning the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral. Now, in the first place, the 
public really knows nothing about that 
matter ; but, supposing it to be that 
which was believed by many persons, 


GENCY, which is of real importance to 
the country, and respecting which the 
people ought to make up their minds 
decidedly, and as speedily as the nature 
of the case will admit. 

We have only to look back a little to 
be satisfied that the party that used to 
call themselves the Whigs, but that 


now appear to have formed a sort of} and supposing the King to have been 


coalition with all sort of partisans, had 
this Regency in view when they made 
such a fuss and such a blustering, some 
weeks back, in reg | the conduct 
of the Prince of Saxe Coburg, and 
whom, for brevity-sake, I will call 
Coburg. 1 read all that correspondence 
with great care, and the result, in my 
mind, was, that he had been prevailed 


upon, by the opponents of the Ministry, 


greatly offended at the time; it is not 
for kings nor for any men having the 
interests of others in their hands, to yield 
to their passions to the injury of those 
interests. ‘The question is, whether it 
were wise in the King to keep the 
present Ministry or to take in their 
rivals ; and here I have no hesitation 
in saying that to do the former was the 
wise thing. As to a regard for the in- 
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terests of the people ; as to a feeling re | tiently endure the thought of seeing his 
specting Parliamentary Reform ; as to own family set aside for the purpose of 
every thing in which the rights and introducing a stranger, a total stranger, 
liberties of the people are involved, the to the blood of that family at any rate, 
parties are upon a perfect equality. and wholly unconnected with the coun- 
‘Then, as to the management of the) try, except by marriage which death 


nation’s concerns, and particularly its, has dissolved long ago? Aye, and if his 
pecuniary concerns, what is there of| Majesty did act from this motive, it is 
unfitness in the one which we do not one that must receive the approbation 
find in the other? ‘The Marquis of, of the people. By possibility the Re- 
Lansdowne, Lord Holland, in short,| gency might exist six vears, or there- 
the whole of them, have been as much! abouts ; and would this nation be con- 
engaged in pr: oducing the mise hievous | tent to see a foreigner placed at the 
measures as any of those that are in, head of the Government for that space 
power. There is not a man of them| of time, or even fur a single day? In 
who has not had his share in all the! what light would this nation be viewed 
blunders and in all the mischiefs. So with such a person at itshead?) What 
that, as far as relates to these things,| would other nations think of us? Every 
one set was just as good as the other. | man will figure to his own mind the 
But the Whigs are committed to state of degradation in which he would 
certain things to which those in power | feel himself were a measure like this to 
are not committed. I am aware that) be adopted; and especially while there 
the hest-constructed skiff that everswam | are three brothers of the King still 
upon the waves cannot tack about more | alive, and all able to fill the office of 
suddenly and with less ceremony thanthey | Regent. 
can; but they were pledged to several! 1 should like to be informed what are 
things distinctly: amongst others, the! the preteasions of this German Prince. 
Retford disfranchisement Bill ; the mak-| He is the brother of the mother of the 
ing of a partial reform in Parliament ; | heiress to the throne; and that is all 
the taking off the malt-tax; the making that he is. He has a pension, indeed, 
of real reforms in the laws; the bring-| of fifty thousand pounds a-year in this 
ing to account the holders of public | he: avy money, though settled upon him 
charities ; the abolition of the law in-| in the light money of 1812; and, if fit- 
flicting Geath for the crime of forgery ; ;| ness for being Regent is to be measured 
the interfering to prevent Spain “from by the amount which a man receives out 
making war on Mexico: to these things | of the public purse, he certainly is much 
they stood pledged, and they stand] fitter than either of the King’s three 
pledged ; and one of two things would | brothers ; for he receives more “than any 
have taken place; they woulil have | two of them, I believe, and nearly three 
acted upon these pledges, and would|times as much as the Duke of Sussex. 
thereby have loosened several screws of| We read in the newspapers, the day after 
the system ; or they would have broken | the late King’s death, that this German 
their pledges, and have rendered the| was to be made an English Duke, in or- 
country still more disgusted than it now) der that he might have a seat in the 
is with the conduct of men in power. | House of Peers. ‘This might be a mere 
Kither way they would have given the| conjecture of some unauthorized per- 
system a blow; a fresh and a heavy|son; but, certainly, there was some- 
blow, which, by lying quiet under the thing hatching for the exaltation of this 
present Ministry, it escapes. man, and for the putting of power into 
But over and above these considera-| his hands. Such a person would have 
tions, the present King, if he (as I think exactly suited the Whigs. A German 
is likely to have been the case) saw that} by birth, totally distinct from all con- 
the Whigs had in view the forming of} nexion with the people ; having no part 
a Regency to the exclusion of his bro-| of the nation attached to him ; not re- 


ther from that Regency, would ergagy 4 | garded as a son of the old King, and | 
'compelled to rest solely for support on | 
could it be imagined that he could pa- the greedy faction in ‘whose hands he | 


cling to the present Ministry; for, 
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would have been ; this would have been | “ or hereditaments from the Crown, to 
the very thing for the old, hungry. paper- | “* himself or to any others in trust for 
money-making, debt-making, Septen-, ‘‘ him.” 
nial-Parliament-making, Church-pro-| Now, Coburg was not born in these 
perty “grasping, and C rown-land-hunting | kingdoms, or in any of the dependencies 
Whigs: it would have been a sort of a | belonging to them; he was not born of 
second * vlorious revolution for then,” ; English parents out of the King’s do- 
and if the thing would have held toge-| minions. ‘To be sure, at the time of his 
ther, having before stripped us of our: m: irriage, an Act was passed to repeal 
shirts, they “would now have stripped us | the above- mentioned Act, as far as re- 
of ourskins. It is said that when St. lated to him. This Act gave him all 
Louis, King of France, was advised (by | the rights, immunities, and privileges of 
some French Whig, I dare say) to lay a/a natural-born subject of the King ; but, 
new and heavy tax upon his people, he | this does not sanction any violation of 
said, ‘‘ No: we may shear the flock ; ; ‘the principle: those privileges were 
but we have no right to skin them.” |given him because he was the husband 
The Whigs are skinners, and [ pray the of the Princess Charlotte, and was ex- 
Lord to keep me out of their reach. | pected to be the husband of the reigning 
It is about six weeks since the Whig | queen. For those reasons it was thought 
newspapers were throwing out hints | proper to put him, as far as law could 
that it was necessary for Coburg to re- | put him, upon a level with Englishmen ; 
main here in order to take care of the | ‘but, the wife being no more, the motive 
interests of his niece. He take care of|for this surprising act of generosity 
her interests, indeed! While she hx 1s | having wholly ceased, he reverts in 
the King and his three brothers, all | | principle, and in the eye of reason, to his 
of whom are more nearly related to her fermer state, with regard this country, 
than he is; they being the brothers of | except, indeed, that there is an Act of 
her late father, and he being but the | Parliament which gives him fifty thou« 
brother of her mother ; and besides this, |sand pounds a year of our money, and 
they being natural- born subjects of the | gives him the estate of Claremont for 
King, and will probably be natural- | life, without power, however, either to 
born subjects of herself; they being | sell or to mortgage. And what ground 
the countrymen of the peop! le of Eng- ido these form, | should be glad to know, 
land, and he being of foreign birth. | for giving hima claim to political power 
The relationship in which he really |in England, and particularly to the 
stands to England, we may see by | | placing of him in a Regency ? 
looking at the Act passed in the 12th | Besides, over and above all this, where 
and 13th years of William the Third, is the man who would not be ashamed 
cap. L., entitled “An Act for the|to call himself an Englishman, if he 
farther limitation of the Crown, and | were to give his assent to a measure that 
better securing of the rights and liberties | would put this foreigner at the head of 
of the subject ; ‘y which Act transferred affairs, while the King who is upon the 
the Crown from the House of Srvarr to | throne has three brothers alive, all born 
the House of Hanover ; and in the third | and bred in England, and all more near- 
section it is provided, that “after the|ly related to the young Princess, the 
‘said limitation shall take effect as| maintenance of whose rights must be 


. . . . . . o 
“ aforesaid, no person born out of the | the chief object of the Regency ? What! 
“kingdoms of England, Scotland, or 


with these three uncles alive, are we to 
“Treland, or the dominions thereunto 


bring in this foreigner, and thus, by im- 
* belonging, (although he be naturalized | plication, acknowledge that the English 
or made a denizen, except such as are 


Royal Family, the Peers and gentlemen 
born of English parents,) shall be} of England, and that all the people of 
capable to be of the Privy Council, or 


England put together, are not worthy of 
‘a member of either House of Parlia- | being trusted with the guardianship of 
or to enjoy any office or place of 


the rights of this young Sovereign ! 
“trust, either civil or military, or to 


These writers may have had no au- 
“have any grants of lands, tenements, 
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thority at all for what they said: it may 
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have been the froth of their own brains mob rushed over the New Bridge towards 
that they put forth; but if the curious, Arthur’s-quay, where a sail-boat was loading 


discussions about Coburg and Greece ; | 
and if the violent attacks upon Lord 
Aberdeen (the justice of which I could 


oatmeal for Kilrush, in which district the poor 


They plan- 


were also suffering from want. 


dered a great part of the cargo, but the police, 


who had been out at an early hour, succeeded 


never see) ; if these really had this | in protecting four car-loads of it for the pro- 


scheme of Regency in view, the con- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington, in this 
respect, and the conduct of the King in 
keeping in the ministry, must receive 
the approbation of every man of sense. 





STATE OF IRELAND. 


Tue following was the state of Ire- 
land at the very moment when Peex | 
and Dr. Brack were extolling the pros- | 
perity of the “mild and beneficent 
reign” of George the Fourth, who even 
then lay dead and unburied. 





(Further particulars from the Limerick 
Chronicle.) 

This title conveys but a very faint idea of 
the alarming crisis which has unfortunately 
arrived, or, more clearly speaking, of the 
frightful state of disorgavisation in which this 
city was plunged, from an early hour yester- 
day morning, until three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Life and property seemed 
equally insecure under the reckless dominion 
of an infuriate multitude. 

All our readers are sensible that the great 
mass of the popnliation of Ireland exists almost 
exclusively on the potato root, and its scarcity 
at this season of the year usually adds to the 
distress of the labouring classes. The general 
substitute then is oatmeal, and the increased 
demand for this article of consumption was 
sure to cause an advance of price to the 
buyer. In this instance the rise drew forth 
loud and indignant murmurs from the popu- 
lace. Symptoms of av eruption, too plain to 
he mistaken, were soon manifested, and the 
first indication of actual violence was an at- 
tack upon five car-loads of oatmeal, in Castle- 
street, coming in to Mr. Caswell, of George’s- 
quay. 

The carts were surrounded in an instant by 
a furions mob of men, women, and children, 
who seize! and carried, off every bag of oat- 

meal. The toscin was now suunded, and the 
signal was caught up like magic in the most 
remote quarters of the city. Every distant or 
obscure lane and alley poured forth in over- 
whelming masses, almost half-naked, their 
dense population, Thus congregated iu thou- 
sands, they were seen flying throuch the 
streets with shouts and huzzasin all the ar- 
dour of boundless enthusiasm. Business was, 
of course, suspended in their route, and all 
shops closed up at once. The most active in 
this outrageous multitude were females, and 
the most eager, too, in the attack of property. 
After the plunder in Castle-street, a furious 


' prietor. 


| pane of glass in the windows. 


A countless multitude now made for 
Mr. Hogan’s mills, on the canal, which they 
took by storm, after smashing to atoms every 
A scene of the 
most profligate waste was here witnessed, 
upwards of 200 bags of floar having been de- 
stroyed or carried away, besides some hun- 
dred loaves of bread from the bakery. 

Even the very dough was taken off, and 
more trampled upon and totally spoiled. The 
flour was distributed in the females’ aprons, 
gowns, and even caps, the men and boys filled 
their hats with the plunder. Not satisfied with 
completely gutting this extensive concern, in 
mere wantonness they broke and destroyed 
the extensive machinery of the mill, thus ren- 
dering the establishment perfectly useless for 
many days. The army would vainly attempt 
to stem the torrent, yet so desperate were the 
rioters, as to render any effectual check wholly 
useless, except at a dreadful sacrifice of hu- 
man life. About this time a numerous party 
forcibly boarded a sail-boat from Askeaton at 
the Long-dock, and carried away every bag 
of flour the vessel contained. While the 
plunderers worked away on the quay side, 
row- boats from the North Strand pulled up to 
assist the attack, and in half an hour all the 
property had vanished. The number of bags 
was 60. 

General Sir Edward Blakeney had the Dra- 
goons, Rifles, ayd the 56th Regiment out in 
detachments, early in the day, placing guards 
upon the banks, public offices, and merchants’ 
stores. The Mayor was likewise indefatigable, 
moving every disposable force he could em- 
ploy to the points of attack, and exposing 
himself in many situations of danger. The 
immense crowd of rioters, in order to facili- 
tate their operations, soon divided their forces, 
and separated in various directions, to elude 
the vigilance of the military. A violent assault 
was made upon Mr. P. Gabbett’s store, on Sir 
Harry’s Mall, though happily it did not suc- 
ceed, sledges and stones having been employ- 
ed without success. At this place, and at Mr. 
Hogan's mills, the military were pelted ; and 
some of the dragoons’ helmets struck off. 
The loss, however, was only momentary, and 
though such gross provocation was used, the 
forbearance of the military was admirable. 
The notice of the mobs was now directed to 
several shops and cellars in the Old Town, 
which they rebbed of bread, pork, and other 
provisions. They attacked the stores of Mr. 
John N. Russell, in Henry-street, but without 
effect ; they were vigorously defended. They 
likewise surrounded the bacon stores of Mr. 
Matterson in Roche’s-street, and thundered 


arrival of a military party. Then the rioters 
struck off in another direction. In fact, it 








away at the gates for some time, until the | 
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their disorderly acts, or to enumerate eel 
variety of outrages upon private property. | 
Suffice it to say, the large bakeries of Mr. 
Roche, in Brunswick-street, Mr. Erson, in 
Catherine-street, Mr. Lyons, in Thomas-street, 
and Mr.G. T. Hill, in Catherine-street, were | 
plundered of their contents, and the loaves | 
flung into the street. In addition to this, the 

bread carts, which supply the retailers, were 

arrested on their way, and forcibly emptied of | 
their burden. A violent rabble of all sexes and | 
ages rushed into the Butter Weigh-house, the 
only emporium for that great article of export, 
and carried off, in spite of every obstacle, at 
least 50 firkins of butter, the property of dif- 
ferent persons. Most of this was recovered 
soon afterwards by the laudable exertions of 
individuals. Mr. Shea’s store, near the Ord- 
nance barrack, was taken possession of ; and 
to prove it was not altogether food the rioters 
were in search of, they removed the coarse 
salt out of the concerns. 

Mr. M‘Namara’s store in Denmark-street, 
and Mr. Shea’s bacon store, William-street, 
were burst open, and a great quantity of pro- 
visions, including pork heads, hams, and 
flitches of bacon and lard, swept away by the 
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and private property again be submitted to 
the grasp of the spoiler, we tell the respect- 


| able inhabitants it can ovly occur through 


their own culpable apathy, want of union, aud 
manly energy. The Mayor is most anxious to 
have the support of a strong civil power, and 
for that purpose swore in a number of special 
constables yesterday. Let the citizens in their 
own defence co-operate with the authorities, 
extremities may be then avoided, and the effu- 
sion of blood prevented ; otherwise, they may 
assure themselves, the consequences will be 
of a most disastrous character, for these out- 
rages cannot be repeated with impunity. For- 
bearance will but invite insult and aggression, 

Let it not be forgotten that all this 
devastation will eventually fall upon the 
city and liberties, and that heavy present- 
ments for the losses already sustained 
will be sent before the Grand Jury next 
Assizes. The military are harassed, and the 
garrison were under arms all last night. 
The Riot Act was read yesterday, but no shots 
were fired by the army, unless in the solitary 
case above noticed. Several charges with 
fixed bayonets were made on the crowd, but 
no injury resulted. All public-houses were 





invaders. Mr. Pannatyne’s store was also 
plundered of its contents. A provision store 
of a person. named Cusack, in Pump-lane, 
was robbed by the mob, and a store of Mr. 
Nash, in Sexton-street, of several firkins of 
butter. An attempt to break in the provision 
stores of Mr. John Kelly, in Mardyke, besides 
those of other merchants, did not succeed. 
Towards three o’clock the popular tumult be- 
gan to subside, the precautions of the Mayor, 
Magistrates, and General Blakeney having 
met the rioters in almost every quarter of their 
route, About this hour a small party of the 
60th Rifles were dreadfully pelted with stones 
on George’s-quay; after making a prisover, 
they fired upon their assailants, and a simple 
country fellow who brought potatoes into‘town 
in the morning was shot through the knee. 
One of the balls struck the front of Mr. Bur- 
rough’s house, exactly opposite our office, He 
was immeclately removed to the County In- 
firmary. This unfortunate man bas since suf- 
fered amputation of the limb above the kuee. 
A special meeting was now convened by the 
Mayor at the Exchange, resolutions were 
passed reprobating the disturbances, and a 
liberal sum of money subscribed to purchase 
oatm@al for sale to the people at a reduced rate. 
This seemed to allay the popular agitation, 
but while the meeting was being held, a 
powerful mob attacked the Ballyclogh mills, 
and plundered the concern of every thing 
valuable, sweeping the lofts of even the ra 
grain. é 
We subjoin a list of the casualties that oc- 
curred during the day: Patrick Kelly, John 
Euright, and Michael Molony, gun-shot 
wounds, dangerous; Michael Day, severe 
contusion; Patrick Walsh and Michael Flinn, 


closed up at nive o’clock last night, by order 
of the Mayor, and notice given for aJl persons 
to be in their houses before that hour. The 
evening and night passed over in tranquillity, 
may we hope it will not be interrupted this 
day! A patrol of cavalry paraded the streets 
until an advanced] hour this morning, Some 
persons were detected last night offeriag for 
sale part of’the meat and butter taken from 
the stores. 

The victuallers in Deomark-street Market 
behaved with great resolution, and stopped a 
large part of the provision which was being 
abstracted from the concerns of Mr. M‘Na- 
mara. 

The figure and aspect of the women in 
emerging from the stores were of the most 
ludicrous character. So bedaubed were they 
with flour, head, face, and clothes, so ridicu- 
lous was the plight in which they ran through 
the streets, and so disordered their dress, as 
to resemble, in truth, rather a horde of wild 
Indians than a number of civilized beings. 

The Guard on the Dublin Mail from hence 
yesterday was doubled by the postmaster here. 

The bread carts from the various bakeries 
drove through the town this morning, escorted 
by small detachments of military. 


It is a remarkable circumstance that no 
rioting whatever took place in the streets after 
the military party had fired and wounded the 
countryman on the New Bridge. 

Several ruffians took a most unworthy ad- 
vantage of the disordered state of yesterday. 
They had the audacity to enter some grocery 
and spirit shops, carrying away whisky, cheese, 


and other articles, which the owners did not 
dare refuse them, 





ditto; these are in the hospital. The first 
three were wounded by shots fired in defence 
of merchants’ stores. 


The loss of property resulting from this 
wholesale pillage is estimated at 5,000/, a 
very moderate computation. 





Guards were fixed upon all the merchants’ 
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stores, the public hakeries, and pawn-oflices, 
last night. 

The Mayor remained up all night, regard- 
less of all personal comforts, while the pro- 
perty of his fellow-citizens was in the slightest 
danger 

The Relief Committee have marts open this 
morning for the sale of oatmeal, at the re- 
duced rate of 3d. per pottle to the poor; a 
most seasonable resource. 

The Mayor and the General have this day 
made such wise dispositions of mMitary force 
on all the public roads, as will afford every 
facility to the safe conduct of provisions com- 
ing iato market from any part of the country. 

We cannot leave this disagreeable subject 
without noticing the judicious arrangements 
of Major-General Sir Edward Blakeney in 
every quarter of the city ; 
demeanour of this gallant officer in the most 
trying situation won golden opinions even 
from that class of persons whose excesses he 
was fortunate in subduing, while the alacrity 
he evinced to co-operate with the Mavor aud 
civic authorities in all matters affecting the 
welfare and security of the inhabitants de- 
mands the warmest atknowledgments. The 
citizens of Limerick are sensible of the obli- 
gations they owe to Sir Edward Blakeney. It 
is not flattery to state that the suaviter in modo 
and the /fortiter in re were rarely found in 
such happy combination. The sentiments 
avowed byeneral Blakeney, ov various oc- 
gasions during the tumult, were such as to 
reflect honour ow the character of a British 
soldier and a gentleman. Sir E. Blakeney 


was the first to suggest a subscription for the | 


relief of the distressed clas-es, in order to de- 
prive them of every pretext for violence or 
plunder, and thereby warrant the Magistrates 
in resorting to coercive measures, should 
those be unavoidable. 

lu June 1827, thirteen years this month, 


wty 


he mob broke out and plundered the mer- | 


chauts’ stores of flour and oatmeal. 

Saturday, 12 o’clock.—Up to this hour all 
continues tranquil; no fresh disturbance, nor 
auy appearance of crowds in the streets. 

Advices are just received in town ot a furi- 
ous mob having attacked the mills of Mr. 
Paul Erson, at Askeaton, thirteen miles hence, 
and plundered the concern of a vast quantity 
of flour and oatmeal, leaving the entire build- 
ing a mere ruin. 

The price of potatoes in the market of 
Ennis is now #d. the stone. The! poor would 
be without provisions were it not for Jobn 
Macnamara, Esq., of Moher, who bought a 
large quantity of potatoes, and had them sold 
out by single stones. The price of meai also 
has beea increased to 6d. a pottle. These 
prices have placed provisions almost beyond 
the reach of the teades-people, who are seldom 
employed, and the distress is very great. 

We learn that at a meeting of the inhabi- 


ants and neighbouring geutry of the town of 


Ennis, beld yesterday, subscriptions to the 
amount of 500/. were entered into, of which 
O'Gorman Mahen subscribed 100/., the an- 
nouncement of which was rapturously re- 


Tour in Iraty. 


: the mild but firm | 
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| ceived by the meeting. The subscriptions are 
| to go towards purchasing oatmeal for the dis- 

tressed population of that town and suburbs, 
| for which purpose Mr. Charles Mahon (brother 
| to O’G. Mabon) has arrived in town this day. 

The greatest distress prevails in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rathkeale, where typhus fever 
has made its appearance. 

The state of the poor in Tralee is lament- 
able. The quantity of potatoes exposed for 
sale in market on Saturday, or on any day 
since, did not average a fifth part of the usual 
necessary supply. A supply of meal has been 
sent for to Limerick. Major-General Sir 
George Bingham has contributed 5/. to the 
fund for the relief of the poor of the town. 

The most strenuous and active exertions 
are making to ward off famine in Killarney. 
A number of gentlemex have given their 
| horses and carts gratuitously, te draw home a 

cargo of potatoes which arrived at Castlemain 

for the relief of the poor. On Saturday pota- 

toes were up to the evormous price of 8s. per 

peck of ten stone, and an ounce of bread was 

not to be had for sale in that town on Sunday 
llast. The flaggivg of Killarney was com- 

menced on Monday last, and the employment 
it will give must afford some reliefs 
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In a few days will be published, 


JOURNAL 


ot 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 
AND ALSO IN PART OF 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 


From Paris, through Lyons, to Avignon and 
Marseilles, and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, Siena, Rome, Naples, Mount 
Vesuvius, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
Baie ; 


AND 
By Rome, Terni, Foligno, Perugia, Arezzo, 
Florence, Bologna, Ferara, Venice, Vi- 
cenza, Verona, Brescia, Milan, over the 
Alps by Mount St. Bernard, Geneva, and 
the Jura, back into France ; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1428, tu September 1829. 
CONTAINING 
description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curio8ities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and Jabour; and of the dresses and 
condition of the people ; 





> 


AND ALSO 
An account of the laws aud customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitauts, in the several 


States. 





By JAMES P. COBBETT. 











Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, at 183, Fleet-street. 
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